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NOTES AND NEWS 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE N. E. A. 

The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. at Washington was of peculiar interest because of its emphasis on 
industrial education. This subject held the center of attention and was dis- 
cussed from every side. The standpoint of the manufacturer, the teacher, 
the psychologist, and the child received equal attention. In its many-sided- 
ness this convention differed somewhat from the meeting of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education which met in Chicago 
last January. 

The papers read at the Washington meeting were necessarily brief, being 
limited to ten minutes. They are to be published in the report of the meet- 
ing. It will be sufficient if we give here merely the outlines from which each 
person spoke. It will be noted that the topics were assigned in such a way 
as to make of the combined separate papers an ordered and cumulative pre- 
sentation of a single topic. 

SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION OF FIRST PROPOSITION JAMES E. RUSSELL 

I. Our Government the Resultant of Contending Forces. 
i) Forces making for aristocracy or oligarchy. 

a) In new country leaders always necessary. 

b) Earliest educational institutions were for training of leaders. 
2) Forces making for democracy. 

a) Desire for "liberty, equality, fraternity." 

b) Equality of opportunity basic principle of national life. 
II. Inefficiency of Present Educational System. 

1) Schools planned for those going on to colleges. 

2) "Average" man unprovided for. 

3) Vocational training omitted. 

III. Changes Necessary in Educational System. 

1) Real equality of opportunity given to all. 

2) Early years of school curriculum enriched. 

3) Technical training between ages of 14 and 20 at public expense. 

IV. Results. 

1) Greater efficiency of workman contributes to wealth of nation. 

2) Greater pride in his work makes workman better citizen and more con- 
servative member of society. 

3) Industrial rank of nation raised. 

454 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION OF SECOND PROPOSITION EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 

I. The Essential Elements of Educational Opportunity, 

1. The American public school and its relation to political opportunity. 

2. The translation of political opportunity into economic opportunity. 

3. The Action of equality of educational opportunity. 

4. The maintenance of an "educational equilibrium." 

II. Forces Contributing to Vocational Selection. 

1. Social; economic; personal; educational. Each acting from: 

a) Conscious motives, or 
b) Unconscious motives. 

2. Selective function of the public school. 

a) Horizontal social selection versus vertical vocational selection. 

III. Vocational Selection through Industrial Education. 

1. Effective operation of dependent upon 

a) Determination of the extent of industrial demand and supply of 
individuals. 

b) Determination of the quality of the demand of specific industrial 
capacities and interest. 

c) Determination of supply of actual and potential individual possession 
of specific industrial capacities and interests. 

2. Character of the industrial capacities and interests. 

3. The public school as an instrument for' "industrial determination ;" the 
extent of necessary reorganization so as to prevent positive mis- 
selection. 

IV. The Significance of Vocational Selection for the Maintenance of the 
Educational Equilibrium. 

Outline of Paper by J amies F. McElroy, Albany, N. Y., on the Subject of 
"The Most Urgent Need of Our Educational System is an Adequate Provision 
for the Vocational Needs of Children Destined for Industrial and Domestic' 
Pursuits." 

GENERAL PROPOSITION 

I Our public schools do not furnish to the boys and girls, destined to 
perform their life work in our industries, the education they require. 

2. The course of study in our schools is based upon the theory that the 
student will continue throughout the entire course and graduate at the high 
school, and this course is designed to prepare the student for admission to 
colleges. 

3. This plan is unjust, unfair, and unreasonable, so far as it relates to 
over 60 per cent, of the students who enter our grammar schools. 

4. After inquiry concerning one hundred mechanics, I have not found one 
that is a graduate from the high school or even from the grammar school. These 
men all left school before completing their grammar school course to take up 
the work of learning a trade. 
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5. The object of education is to give students the best preparation for their 
life work and to give them such an education as will be conducive to their 
happiness and well-being. 

6. The crying need of our schools is that they shall give to the laboring 
class an entirely different kind of instruction and something better suited to 
their needs. 

7. The manual-training high schools do not meet this requirement, because, 
(1) students must enter upon their life work in the industries before such a 
course in the high school can be completed ; (2) as a rule, young men are not 
financially able to complete the manual-training high-school course; (3) the 
work of the manual-training high school fits young men better for foreman 
than for positions as mechanics. 

8. The technical schools do not supply the demand, because graduates of 
technical schools will not work in factories at $3.00 to $3.50 per day, nor will 
their technical efficiency in shop work compare with those who have been 
trained outside of the technical schools. As a rule, the technical graduate seeks 
work that is less arduous and that demands bigger pay. 

9. Trade schools do not exactly meet the requirements, because, (1) a boy 
enters a trade school before he has sufficient knowledge of mechanics and 
sufficient experience in the world to know what trade he ought to enter, or 
what kind of work he is best able to perform ; (2) a trade school is narrowing, 
limiting the student to the work of a particular trade. This Is especially objec- 
tionable because of the division of labor made necessary by modern industrial 
methods which still further limits his experience to particular operations in 
manufacturing. 

10. Our great educational need is to provide for the 60 per cent, of our 
grammar-school enrolment that now drops out before the grammar-school course 
is completed. This can best be done by the establishment of industrial schools 
where a student can get a working knowledge of several trades, because, (1) a 
knowledge of several trades broadens the knowledge and experience of men and 
makes them more efficient ; (2) No knowledge of a machinist is complete without 
knowledge of the trade of the blacksmith who forges the material upon which 
the machinist works, or the patternmaker and the foundryman who prepares the 
castings upon which the machinist works ; (3) A knowledge of several trades 
gives men a wider experience and fits them for positions of leaders and foremen 
to look after men performing several kinds of work ; (4) With a knowledge of 
several trades, he can then enter any one of the several trades which offers 
him the opportunity he seeks for employment ; (5) Such knowledge also enables 
him to adapt himself to the line of work for which he finds he is best qualified 
by natural ability and by education; (6) It enables him to take up work in a 
trade where labor is scarce when labor may be too abundant in the line in 
which he was educated in case his education was confined to a trade school ; 
(7) The best and most efficient mechanic is the all 'round mechanic who under- 
stands all of the processes entering into the line of manufacturing and studies 
his own trade in connection with the processes which precede and which follow 
the line of work in which he is engaged ; (8) A working knowledge of a number 
of trades is important, because the modern tendency is to classification of labor, 
to systematizing and to confining men to one class of work. This comes as a 
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result of modern methods of manufacturing. If he is to acquire a broad knowl- 
edge of mechanics, he cannot get that broad knowledge in our large industries, 
but he there becomes only a part of a large working machine whose work is to 
turn out a certain product. In our modern industries a man never works at all 
parts of a trade, but works on the shaper or the lathe, or the milling machine, 
or some other machine, performing a small part of the total work on any piece 
of material; (9) A working knowledge of several trades makes a man broad- 
minded, makes him more intelligent, and makes him able to estimate the value 
of the work performed by others. It also helps the employer because he is 
enabled to shift his men to bring up a certain part of the work of a factory 
when that part falls behind. 

11. It is impracticable and unreasonable to expect the manufacturer with 
a more or less changing list of employees to carry on a system of instruction of 
apprentices. A young man cannot be bound to a manufacturer for a certain 
number of years of service as in the old apprentice system. He leaves the 
employ of the maufacturer at will and if he has gained a good knowledge of 
mechanics and has become a good machinist, he readily gets employment 
elsewhere at good wages. Furthermore, the manufacturer cannot afford to 
establish schools for educating workmen. 

12. This work should be done in connection with our grammar schools and 
the industrial schools should receive the boys that now leave the grammar 
schools in order to learn something "practical." These schools should have the 
air of the shop. They should be places where things are done. Work on 
machines should be accompanied by work in making mechanical drawings. 
They should also have instruction in the sciences which pertain to the particular 
trades which are taught. 

SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

PROPOSITION 4&. INTERMEDIATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

(Extract from letter of Chas. F. Morse.) 
.... In regard to the remarks which I shall make at Washington, I will 
say that it is my opinion that this country cannot adopt a system which is in 
vogue in other countries of having industrial schools for certain classes of 
people and culture schools for other classes ; that industrial education, as I 
understand the term, should not be undertaken with pupils under 14 years of 
age, and then should be a question of election with parents and pupils, with 
assistance in choice rendered by teachers who have given serious consideration 
to the question. 

I believe heartily in manual training from the kindergarten through the 
grammar and high-school courses. 

In my opinion, to attempt industrial education in cultural schools can only 
result in an injury to the cause of industrial education ; that for the smaller 
communities a school for several towns, with a vocational motive, would be 
desirable. In the larger towns we should continue to have the cultural school, 

the manual-training school, and parallel with these an industrial school The 

principals of the high schools of the state .... are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that trades cannot be taught successfully in existing high schools and 
that the work should be done in independent schools. 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

PROPOSITION 4C TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS— GEORGE H. MARTIN 

i. Avowedly vocational purpose will exclude general courses ; industrial 
character will exclude college preparatory courses. 

2. May be commercial, agricultural, mechanical, or polytechnic. 

3. The age of pupils, length of courses, and entrance requirements should 
correspond with high schools of other sorts. 

4. Threefold work: (1) to furnish technical knowledge and skill; (2) to 
promote intelligence and culture ; (3) to develop a sense of civic obligation. 

5. For first purpose there should be appropriate drawing, mathematics, 
and science ; also shop practice under shop-trained instructors producing salable 
commercial product. 

6. For the other purposes the course should include history, economics, 
civics, physical training, English, vocal and instrumental music. 

7. No attempt has been made to indicate the sequence of studies, time 
distribution, or mode of administration, financing, and governmental relations 
of the school. 

8. There has been no thought of throwing away the existing high school 
nor of substituting a technical high school for it. 

The only definite conclusions reached were that the public school with its 
present organization is inadequate, and that industrial education has a legiti- 
mate place in the course of study, somewhere; just where, however, was not 
decided. Some thought in the elementary school, others, at the close of the 
elementary school, and still others, in a separate continuation school. With 
a view toward making a definite recommendation the subject was carried 
over to the July meeting of the N. E. A., there to be brought up for further 
discussion. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the general discussion was the 
address of welcome given by President Roosevelt in the East room of the 
White House. The Washington Post gave the speech in full as it is here 
reproduced : 

SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT 

Gentlemen and ladies: Of all the bodies of citizens that I have received 
here at the White House, there is none which occupies a more important 
relation than yours. I am tempted to say none has come that has occupied as 
important a relation to the nation, because you men and women who deal with 
education, who represent the great American policy of education for all children, 
provided by the public as the prime duty of the public, bear a relation to the 
family, a relation to the future of our whole people, such as no other like 
number of individuals can bear. I own six of the children that you educate, and 
I am prepared to extend cordial sympathy to some of you. 

Seriously, friends, it is idle for any man to talk of despairing of the future 
of this country, or feeling unduly alarmed about it, if he will come in contact 
with you here, and with the forces that you represent. Fundamentally this 
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country is sound morally, no less than physically. Fundamentally, in its family 
life, and in the outside activities of its individuals, the country is better, 
and not worse, than it formerly was. This does not mean that we are to be 
excused if we fail to war against rottenness and corruption ; if we fail to 
contend effectively with the forces of evil ; and they waste their time who ask 
me to withhold my hand from dealing therewith. But it is worth while to 
smite the wrong for the very reason that we are confident that the right will 
ultimately prevail. You who are training the next generation, are training 
this country as it is to be a decade or two hence ; and, while your work in train- 
ing the intellect is great, it is not as great as your work in training character. 
More than anything else, I want to see the public school turn out the boy and 
the girl who, when man and woman, will add to the sum of good citizenship 
of the nation. It is not my province, nor would it be within my capacity, to 
speak about your pedagogic problems. You yourselves are far better able to 
discuss them. But, as a layman, let me say one or two things about your work. 

In the first place, I trust that, more and more, our people will see to it 
that the schools train toward and not away from the farm and the workshop. 
We have spoken a great deal about the dignity of labor in this country, but 
we have not acted up to our spoken words, for in our education we have tended 
to proceed upon the assumption that the educated man was to be educated away 
from and not toward labor. The great nations of mediaeval times who left such 
marvelous works of architecture and art behind them were able to do so because 
they educated alike the brain and the hand of the craftsman. We, too, in our 
turn, must show that we understand the law which decrees that a people which 
loses physical address invariably deteriorates, so that our people shall under- 
stand that the good carpenter, the good blacksmith, the good mechanic, the good 
farmer, really do fill the most important positions in our land, and that it is an 
evil thing for them and for the nation to have their sons and daughters forsake 
the work which, if well and efficiently performed, means more than any other 
work for our people as a whole One thing that I would like to have you teach 
your pupils is that, whether you call the money gained salary or wages does not 
make any real difference, and that if, by working hard with your hands, you 
get more than if you work with your head only, it does not atone for it to 
call the smaller amount salary. 

The term, "dignity of labor" implies that manual labor is as dignified as 
mental labor ; as of course it is. Indeed the highest kind of labor is that which 
makes demands upon the qualities of both head and hand, of heart, brain, and 
body. Physical prowess, physical address, are necessities; they stand on a level 
with intellect, and only below character. Let us show that we regard the 
position of the man who works with his hands as being ordinarily and in good 
faith as important and dignified and as worthy of consideration as that of 
business men or professional men. We need to have a certain readjustment of 
values in this country, which must primarily come through the efforts of just 
you men and women here, and the men and women like you throughout this 
land. 

I would not have you preach an impossible ideal ; for if you preach an ideal 
that is impossible you tend to make your pupils believe that no ideals are 
possible, and therefore, you tend to do them that worst of wrongs — to teach them 
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to divorce preaching from practice, to divorce the ideal that they in the abstract 
admire from the practical good after which they strive. Teach the boy and 
girl that their business is to earn their own livelihood ; teach the boy that he is 
be the homemaker ; the girl that she must ultimately be the homekeeper ; that 
the work of the father is to be the bread winner, and that of the mother the 
housekeeper ; that their work is the most important work by far in all the land ; 
that the work of the statesman, the writer, the captain of industry, and all the 
rest, is conditioned ; first, upon the work that finds its expression in the family, 
that supports the family. So teach the boy that he is to be expected to earn his 
own livelihood ; that it is a shame and scandal for him not to be self-dependent, 
not to be able to hold his own in the rough work of actual life. Teach the 
girl that so far from its being her duty to try to avoid all labor, all effort, that 
it should be a matter of pride to her to be as good a housewife as her mother was 
before her. 

The effort should be made to teach everyone that the first requisite of 
good citizenship is doing the duties that are near at hand. But, of course, this 
does not excuse a man from doing the other duties, too. It is no excuse if a 
man neglects his political duties to say that he is a good husband and father, 
still less is it an excuse if he is guilty of corruption in politics or business to 
say that his home life is all right. He ought to add to decency in home life, 
decency in politics, decency in public life. 

So my plea is not that the homely duties are all sufficient, but that they are 
a necessary base upon which to build the superstructure of the higher life. Our 
children should be trained to do the homely duties in the first place, and then, 
in addition, to have it in them so to carry themselves that collectively we may 
well and fitly perform the great and responsible tasks of American citizenship. 



Superintendent Lucy Whipple of Pierce County, N. D., has consolidated 
the ninety-nine schools of that county into one, with a large new building. 
The pupils are carried by team, and in case of heavy storms can remain for a 
day or two in the building, living on canned goods and crackers. 

Teachers in Vienna are following the American example in demanding 
more pay. Under the present system, says the New England Journal of 
Education, they may receive, after six years' service, the munificent salary 
of $360 a year. After six years more they are promoted to $520, and after 
thirty-five years may hope, if everything goes well, for $840 a year. 

According to the New York State official report, 82 per cent, of the 
juvenile offenders have been in the last year appreciably benefited by the 
probation system. The old practice of sending the boys of the tenements 
to prison for offenses which country boys and even college men commit as a 
joke and consider the expression of animal spirits, is bound to pass sooner 
or later. 

For five years, according to the Journal of Education, there has been 
but one case in Franklin, Ind., in which a contagious disease made the closing 
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of a classroom necessary. On this occasion the school was closed because 
of the one case, and there was no further spread of the disease. These 
results have been accomplished by the heroic measure of a weekly fumiga- 
tion of school buildings. 

A plea for humor in the schoolroom, is made by Superintendent Bevins 
in the North Carolina Journal of Education. Humor there will always be, 
he contends, and unless the teacher shares it and directs it, it will be 
directed against him in the form of practical jokes and ridicule. By 
humor he means to cover rather broadly everything that makes for a spirit 
of naturalness and relaxation in the schoolroom. 

The Salem Normal School, Salem, Mass., has obtained good results with 
one year of school gardening, in spite of very adverse conditions in the 
way of soil and situation. The second grade had a flower garden; the three 
highest grades, a vegetable garden. Closer touch with nature, acquaintance 
with outdoor work and with many facts of food-production and a pleasanter 
social relation between pupils and teachers are among the results recorded in 
Miss Learoyd's article in the Journal of Education. 

Hannibal, Mo., has been combining geography, history, and several other 
less well-defined subjects in a concrete study of textiles. The incentive 
seems to have come from an article in the Chicago Rcord-Herald, of last 
August, describing some mills of Fall River, Mass. Managers of many mills 
were written to, and were found quite willing to furnish samples of their 
particular goods at the various stages of its manufacture. With this as a 
beginning, the subject naturally carried the children into the consideration 
of markets, transportation, and geographical relations in general. 

Since 1842, there have been few marked changes in the public-school 
system of Pennsylvania, says T. B. Noss in an article in the Journal of 
Education. Improvements in practical working have been made, but the 
organic features of the system have been but slightly altered. The begin- 
ning of a forward movement was made by the appointment last year of an 
educational commission to collate all the school laws and to prepare new 
bills. It is hoped that the results of this commission will mark a distinct 
advance in American public-school education. 

Amusing examples of foreign influence on the spelling of school children 
in New York City is given in the Educational Review for February, by Julia 
Richman. The words were selected at random from classes of immi- 
grants. "Kitchen" was spelled in seventeen different ways in a class of 
twenty-four, the ways ranging from "cichan" to "citjhen." Miss Richman 
makes a classification of difficulties and urges that many of them are due, 
not only to the characteristics of the students' native tongue, but to inherent 
inconsistencies of the English language. She makes a strong appeal for 
spelling reform. 
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Rising interest in school-music was shown by the creation last January 
in Chelsea, Mass., of a municipal music commission. Concerts are to be 
given frequently in the school halls in all sections of the city. In the 
primary schools, says the Journal of Education, a plan is being started for 
the study of the lives of great composers with musical illustrations adapted 
to the appreciation of the youngest children. In the grammar schools a 
system of glee clubs is begun, directed by one of the teachers. Members 
of these clubs progress gradually through the High School Glee Club to 
the choral club of the city. 

Midland Schools contains a symposium of over forty superintendents 
and presidents of schools giving suggestions for the new School Law Com- 
mission in Iowa. Apparently the commission will not lack material for 
consideration. Compulsory closing of schools where the enrolment is exces- 
sively small is one of the measures frequently recommended; and connected 
with it is the demand for larger and more efficient consolidated schools in 
the rural districts. The lawful election of school superintendents for a 
longer period than one year is another reform asked by many. Questions 
of salary also receive the usual amount of attention. 

The New England Magazine contains an article by Professor Warren 
on the advancement of the appreciation of art by means of the schools. He 
deplores the tendency in education to force a merely practical and utilitarian 
training into the schools. "Most children are naturally sensitive to the 
simpler kind of beauty. But criticism and analysis are repellant and so 
harmful." "The child's immediate surroundings in the schoolroom should 
be beautiful." The love of flowers and gardens should be cultivated, also 
the sense of order. Drawing lessons should aim at concreteness — and 
should develop accuracy of observation. But Professor Warren thinks 
that art museums are not especially valuable for the younger children. 



